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looking ahead 


Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Studies on New Towns 

The United States and the Soviet Union will exchange 
technical experts on new town planning and construction 
under terms of a protocol recently signed by representa- 
tives of the two countries. William J. White, General 
Manager of WHUD’s New Community Development 
Corporation, is the U.S. co-chairman of the Working 
Group on New Towns under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Agreement 
on Housing and Construction. White noted that this will 
be the first exchange of experts for on-site studies of new 
towns in the two countries and the first time that 
in-depth studies will be made by each country into the 
methods and techniques used by the other to plan and build 
new towns and other large-scale developments. The 
protocol was signed in the new town of Columbia, 
Maryland, following a visit by the five-man Soviet delega- 
tion to new town developments in the Midwest and East. 
A joint report on new town experience in the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. will be published in early 1978. 


Solar-Heated Shopping Center 

Construction is underway on the world’s first solar- 
heated—and cooled—shopping center. Located in Westlake 
Village, a suburb west of Los Angeles, the $8.5 million 
project is expected to be completed in early 1978. 
Although there are two other solar energy systems in 
operation at shopping centers in New Mexico and Texas, 
they serve to “‘assist’’ the main natural gas-powered 
heating and air-conditioning units. The new shopping 
center, which will have 110 shops and restaurants around 
a sunken, two-block-long area of lakes, gardens, bridges, 
waterwheels, and waterfalls, will use the sun’s energy for 
complete heating and cooling. Conventional heating and 
cooling systems will be installed in the event there is a 
prolonged period of sunless days. The developer estimates 
a 75 percent savings in the tenants’ energy requirements. 
Cost of the solar plant is $1.5 million. 


Federal Women’s Week at HUD Headquarters 
Women/Men/Work was the theme of the Fourth Annual 
Women’s Week at HUD Headquarters held April 26-29. 
The 4-day program focused on career planning and 
development, and on the meaning and role of work. Ms. 
Aileen C. Hernandez, Housing and Urban Affairs con- 
sultant, and former Commissioner of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission as well as former national 
president of the National Organization of Women (NOW), 
was keynote speaker at the opening ceremony held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the L’Enfant Plaza Hotel. Sponsored 
by the HUD Headquarters’ Federal Women’s Program and 
the Women’s Caucus, activities included several training 
workshops, noontime films, and guest speakers. 


Meet ‘Ernest Saver” 


The National Association of REALTORS (NAR) has 
created a new cartoon character as part of its continuing 
nationwide campaign to promote energy conservation. 
Known as “Ernest Saver,’”” he will be used in printed 
materials and other capacities to illustrate how home- 
owners can make their homes more energy efficient. The 
1,700 member boards and 50 State associations have been 
distributing a folder filled with inexpensive energy tips for 
homeowners. NAR president Harry G. Elmstrom noted 
that: ‘We are taking the energy conservation case directly 
to the millions of homeowners. ‘Little Ernie’ will help us 
make the energy savings tips more understandable.’’ Local 
REALTORS and boards of REALTORS can be contacted 
for copies of the folder. Elmstrom is pictured with 
“Ernest Saver.” 


4 Million Home Buyers Predicted for 1977 

United States League of Savings Association president 
John Hardin predicts that more than 4 million American 
families will buy homes this year. He thinks that mort- 
gage rates will fluctuate between 8% and 9 percent, and 


that prices will increase between 8 and 10 percent during 
the year. 
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Historic 
Renovation of 
Gainesville’s 
Hotel Thomas 


by Marcia Maleske 


An elegant, historic 1920-era hotel 
has been preserved and renovated in 
the heart of a residential neighbor- 
hood in Gainesville, Florida. Years of 
effort by a citizens activist group, 
Historic Gainesville, Inc., culminated 
in 1975 with the city’s purchase of 
the 6-acre property. 

The 3-story U-shaped hotel wing 
has been renovated to house several 
city departments in spacious offices. 
An adjoining structure, formerly the 
Thomas family home, will be restored 
to its 1928 appearance. It will pro- 
vide community meeting rooms, an 
art gallery, library facilities and a 
museum. 


History of the Thomas Property 

The individual responsible for Gaines- 
ville’s first resort hotel was Major 
William Reuben Thomas. A business- 
man, son of one of Gainesville’s 
pioneers, Major Thomas served as 
mayor of Gainesville and_ several 
terms as State senator. Through 
Major Thomas’ influence and 
donation of land, the city became the 
site of the University of Florida. 

In| 1909, Thomas purchased a 
large, unfinished property owned by 
one of Florida’s early phosphate in- 
dustrialists, Charles W. Chase. Thomas 
completed the home Chase had be- 
gun, adding custom made doors, 
mantels, mouldings and blinds. The 
home, with more than 20,000 square 
feet of floor area, contained 20 bed- 
rooms and connecting baths on the 
second floor. The first floor rooms 
converged onto an open center court- 
yard. 
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Interior courtyard—Redwood cornices and original frieze. 


Construction of the Hotel 

The Thomas Family occupied their 
home until the Florida land boom of 
the mid-1920’s. With the arrival of 
new residents, tourists, land 
developers and realtors, the city re- 
quired a major hotel to house the 
influx. Thomas formed a_ holding 
company to manage and finance a 
new hotel, deeding it his own pro- 
perty and personal holdings in order 
to guarantee the issuance of bonds. 


The hotel was financed through local 
bond sales during the 2%-year con- 
struction period. W. A. Edwards of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who had designed 
several buildings for the University of 
Florida campus, was chosen as the 
architect. 


Luxurious Hotel 

On January 10, 1928, the Hotel 
Thomas opened to the acclaim of 
both visitors and residents. An attrac- 
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1. Hotel Thomas before renovation—Deteriorated cornices and stucco exterior. 2. Pagoda roof over old kitchen, which was converted into 
an art gallery. 3. Front side view of Thomas residence before renovation. 


tive resort, the hotel served as a 
social center for the city and the 
University of Florida. Tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, dining and dancing 
were available. The 100 hotel rooms 
were spacious, a “rare combination of 
comfort and style,” according to con- 
temporary news accounts. Rooms in 
the wing additions to the original 
Thomas house opened onto either an 
interior courtyard or onto the wide 
surrounding lawn. Each room, ap- 


proximately 175 square feet in area, 
had a large private bath and generous 
closet space. 

Oversize corridors 
grandiose air. Heavy wooden doors, 


lent an open, 


casement windows, high-ceiling cen- 
tral lounges on each floor and grace- 
ful stairways complemented the ac- 
commodations. 

The converted residence contained 
three dining rooras, the most 
dramatic occupying the center court- 
yard with its terrazo flooring. The 
dining area was protected from the 
weather by a steel-and-glass roof. At 
night, glass panels could be opened to 
admit cool breezes. In addition to the 
lobby and offices, the first floor 
rooms included two smaller dining 
rooms, a drawing room and a library. 
Guest rooms were on the second 
floor. 

The two buildings were connected 
by two passageways, one for guests 
and another for hotel staff traffic. 


From the 30’s to the 60’s 

The Hotel Thomas survived the Stock 
Market Crash and the Depression, 
continuing to draw business. During 
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World War II, it proved popular with 
Army personnel from nearby Camp 
Blanding who used the basement 
cocktail lounge as their officers club. 
With the county remaining “dry” 
during this time, the Hotel club was 
the only place in town to buy a 
drink. 

In the early 1950's, the last of the 
hotel bonds and loans were paid. 
Guests continued to patronize the 
hotel until its closing in 1968. The 
Thomas heirs sold the property to 
new owners, who in turn leased the 
hotel to the Santa Fe Community 
College for classroom space. 


Movement to Save the Hotel 

By 1972, the new owners considered 
selling the Thomas property to de- 
velop a modern office building. 
Neighborhood residents circulated a 
petition asking that the property be 
down-zoned from office to residential 
use. The zoning did not change, but 
attitudes did. More people became 
aware of the community and historic 
value of the Hotel. Residents talked 
about possible’ restoration. Sam 
Gowan, President of Historic Gaines- 
ville, Inc. (HGI), initiated a plan to 
buy the hotel. 

By June, 1973, Historic Gaines- 
ville, Inc. had signed a purchase op- 
tion with the Thomas property 
owners. HGI realized that public 
funds would be needed to buy the 
Hotel, but first, local government of- 
ficials had to be convinced that reno- 
vation was feasible. To do this, they 
asked National Heritage Corporation 
to perform a feasibility study. Both 


the city and county commissions 
matched a $15,000 grant from the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration in order to pay for 
the $30,000 study. 

In March 1974, National Heritage 
President John Milner reported that 
the buildings were ‘‘structurally 
sound and restorable.”” More impor- 
tant, the hotel could be renovated at 
a reasonable cost and provide needed 
revenue if used for private and 
governmental office space. 

On April 4, 1975, the city of 
Gainesville bought the Hotel Thomas 
for $316,202 with HGI contributing 
its original purchase option. The ac- 
quisition was one of the largest in the 
Nation using Federal revenue-sharing 
funds. 


’ 


Renovation 
The first phase of the Thomas Center 
project concerned itself with the ren- 
ovation of the 1928 hotel wing for 
office space. Architectural Design As- 
sociates, Inc. (ADA) of Gainesville 
began preliminary work in July, 
1974. Project architects investigated 
the extent of damage to the building 
and found 98 percent of it sound. 
Renovation began on May 15, 
1976. The building was treated for 
dry rot and termite damage. De- 
teriorated stucco facing, some fram- 
ing and wooden cornices were 
removed. The new roof proved to be 
the most expensive item, costing 
$80,000. New tiles were cast from 
the same molds used in_ the 
1926-1928 construction from _ the 
same manufacturer, Ludowici-Celadon 
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Move-in day at restored hotel. 


Company of Chicago. 

Old pine cornices were replaced 
with cornices of heart redwood. Cop- 
per flashing and copper gutters were 
installed, thereby saving subsequent 
maintenance costs. The original 
downspouts were retained. All the 
steel casement windows were replaced 
with identical anodized aluminum 
windows. 

The architects used a light yellow 
paint for the exterior walls, com- 
plementing the deep yellow on the 
cornices. In the courtyard, a plaster 
frieze was removed, a mold fashioned 
from it, and duplicates cast. Original 
colors will be painted on the new 
friezes by local artisans. 

Project architect Murray Tucker- 
man predicted that “the Thomas 
building should last 50 years or 
more,” without major maintenance 
costs. 


Interior 

Most of the building’s interior ele- 
ments were retained: the walls, the 
heart pine flooring, the original 
beams. Damaged plaster had to be 
replaced. Individual bathrooms and 
plumbing were removed, creating 
more office floor space. New doors 
were hung, new ceiling and lighting 
fixtures installed, and new wall-to- 
wall carpeting installed throughout. 

In order to conform with current 
building codes, new ductwork, a fire 
sprinkler system and smoke detectors 
were installed. The stairways were 
enclosed, supplying four modern fire 
escapes. An elevator was added to make 
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TOP-Front portico. ABOVE-Thomas Residence, linked by walkway to hotel wing (right) 


the 3-story building more accessible. 

A striking feature on the second 
floor is a_barrel-vault “‘dayroom” 
with wide arched windows. The 
barrel curve of the ceiling creates an 
arched corridor on the floor above. 
The room had boasted a large brick 
fireplace, but the chimney, badly 
damaged, had to be removed for 
safety reasons. In its place, the ar- 
chitects designed a large arched win- 


dow, heightening the dramatic space 
of the room and complementing a 
similar window across the hall. 
Modern heating and air-condition- 
ing equipment has replaced old, oil- 
fired steam heat radiators. In order to 
avoid repeated wall repair, new 
electrical wiring and telephone cable 
are encased in a “chaseway,” a pro- 
truding baseboard along the floor. 
The renovation has fashioned a 
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Entrance to Thomas Center 


beautiful, elegant structure in the 
setting of a cool, green park. The 
offices, spacious and attractive, cur- 
rently house several municipal govern- 
ment departments that had been 
scattered throughout the city. Minor 
finishing and touch-up work continues. 

Most important, the Thomas Cen- 
ter illustrates the economic prac- 
ticality of preservation. At a cost of 
$30 per square foot (including the 
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land) to renovate, the office space is 
much cheaper than new construction. 
As architect Tuckerman _ pointed 
out,”” a new building would have cost 
one-and-a-half to two times as much. 


Plans for the Thomas home 

The first step in phase two will be 
the stabilization of the Thomas res- 
idence. As a restoration project, it 
will take more time and effort to 


Interior-Third floor office overlooking patio. 


complete. 

For example, the original windows 
will be restored by stripping, hand- 
sanding, varnishing the wood, and re- 
glazing the glass panels. An old porte 
cochere (or roofed passageway) will 
be restored next to a small courtyard. 

On the first floor, the entry will 
be restored as museum period rooms. 
The old high-ceilinged kitchen will be 
converted into an art gallery. A com- 
munity meeting room will occupy the 
center courtyard space. 

A library, study area and small 
community organization offices are 
tentatively planned for the second 
floor. The low-roofed third floor will 
serve as mechanical space. Art exhibit 


preparation and storage areas will be 
located in the basement. The former 


lounge and dance floor may be used 


for additional meeting rooms or class- 
rooms. 


The museum concept for the cen- 
ter was supported by the Hotel 
Thomas Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, a group established by the 
City Commission. It has succeeded in 
obtaining $31,000 in National Park 
Service grants for the restoration of 
the Thomas residence. The building 
will meet the accreditation criteria of 
the American Association of Museums. 

When completed, the Thomas Cen- 
ter will offer Gainesville a multi- 
faceted cultural center modern in 
facilities, yet respectful of the past 
and rich in local heritage. O 


Ms. Maleske is a planner with the 
Department of Community Develop- 
ment, the City of Gainesville. 





Breaking with 
Tradition 


Dynamic Programming vs. 
Traditional Stagnation in 
Prince Georges County 


by C.J. Ross 


A Good 
Start at a New 
Life 


The courts may have ruled that it is 
not jieyal to institutionalize indivi- 
duals unless they can be deemed an 
immediate threat to themselves or 
others, but the lack of effective re- 
lease programs has made deinstitu- 
tionalization a tenuous process at 
best. 

An innovative program in Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, however, 
has been demonstrating positive im- 
pact of an experimental release pro- 
gram, and at a great savings to the 
taxpayer. 

In mid-1974, Family Services of 
Prince Georges, Inc. contacted the 
Authority about cooperating in a 
release program. The program was 
developed and presented to the 
Authority. 

The Housing Authority of Prince 
Georges found that, upon release, an 
individual could be categorized as 
handicapped and, for that reason or 
because of income status, could be 
assigned a priority rating; however, 
the lack of legal capacity could pre- 
clude such individuals from signing 
contracts (a lease). 

The Housing Authority was faced 
with either rejecting those released 
and thereby precluding them as a 
class, or developing a method of 
handling the situation in another 
manner. 


There are no experts in housing; but 
here, we are all students of that 
subject. So states one senior member 
of the Housing Authority of Prince 
Georges County in explaining the 
dynamic housing programs pursued 
by that organization in its efforts to 
eradicate the public housing stereo- 
type in the public mind. 


The program elements were found 
to be quite strong, with great stress 
placed on responsibility and respon- 
siveness of Family Services on behalf 
of the newly released. 

Working under a contract with the 
County’s Health Department, Family 
Services was able to place in the field 
a well trained staff whose response 
time to crisis is well under 2 hours. 
Just as importantly, this staff is avail- 
able around the clock on any day of 
the week. The presence of an Au- 
thority resident manager keeps the 
lines of communication open. 

Family Services had responsibility 
for those released, and acts as spon- 
sors for them; full responsibility for 
compliance with the lease was placed 
on the sponsor, which acted as the 
lessee with the Authority. 

Those entering the program have 
been institutionalized for various 
amounts of time, with some released 
to the program after only a year, and 
others after more than 20 years. Ages 
range from early twenties to later 
fifties. 

On a national basis, the rate of 
recidivism for those newly released 
from institutions exceeds 40 percent. 
This program can boast a 5 percent 
rate thus far. 

While in the release program, the 
individuals are trained for work, 
helped with locating jobs and are 
familiarized by an open environment 
with which they must cope on their 
own. Family Services monitors pro- 
grams and provides counseling and 
supportive services during the three 
to six months the individuals are in 
the program and until they are 
graduated to independent living. One 
of the keys to the success of the 


Each employee of the agency is 
encouraged to develop methods or 
projects to resolve problems which 
consistently confront him. Once basic 
concepts are outlined, brainstorming 
by other staff members takes place 
and a quick transition from planning 
to implementation is pressed. 

In the proposal stages now is a 


program apparently hinges on support 
from within the group, which is 
generated by placing one newly re- 
leased with one half way through the 
program. Graduation means moving 
into the open market place, 
severing of dependency on 
government and taxpayer. 

The savings to the taxpayer is 
quite substantial, including admini- 
strative and counselling costs; the 
costs for institutionalization is about 
$56 per day for each person. The 
cost in this unique program for each 
person has been reduced to $12 a 
day. 

This kind of programming is the 
result of cooperation between agen- 
cies which have identified a need and 
have moved to address it. For the 
Authority it was very much in 
keeping with its determination to 
develop dynamic programs in which 
resources are used for positive impact 
at reduced costs. The result is 
“graduation” from public housing. 
This result can be compared with 
that achieved when an Authority 
concentrates on a static program of 
unit production. 

It is not surprising that most of 
the Authority staff, in view of this 
rather typical kind of activity, prefer 
and push the concept of “specialized 
housing” as opposed to the old public 
housing label and _ its negative 
connotations. 


and 
the 
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new concept in senior citizen housing 
which could eventually assist the 
jurisdiction in achieving maximum 
utilization of housing and levels of 
care choices available to senior citi- 
zens with a minimum increase in 


actual hardware (housing stock), but 
with a dramatic decrease in human 
suffering. 


Grievance 
Hearing as an 
Educational 
Tool 


A rap of the gavel brought the hear- 
ing to order. The room was silent. 
“Considering the evidence presented 
at this hearing, | find in favor of the 
Housing Authority of Prince Georges 
County,’’ the hearing’ officer 
announced. 

What would follow, however, was 
not necessarily an eviction, but a last 
effort of the Housing Authority of 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, in 
the use of the grievance procedure as 
a tool to work with its problem 
tenants. 

In this case, it was a senior citi- 
zen’s abusive behavior while under 
the influence of alcohol. When con- 
fronted with the problems that his 
behavior created, there was a flat 
denial and an accusation that the 
Authority was harassing him. This 
position was maintained even during 
the informal hearing held to attempt 
to resolve the problem without going 
to a formal hearing. The formal hear- 
ing was now completed, and with the 
verdict came the realization that the 
Authority was serious in maintaining 
that all its residents had a right to 
the quiet enjoyment of their dwelling 
units and the common areas of the 
site, and that the Authority indeed 
intended to protect that right. 

With verdict in hand, the Au- 
thority staffer was ready for one last 
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Also developing is the packaging 
of services with the cooperation of 
other service delivery agencies in 
order to achieve positive impact 
(eventual “graduation” of families 
from any kind of government assist- 
ance), at little or no cost over present 
funding levels. 

While these two projects inch 


effort. ‘“‘Mr. Jones, the Authority has 
a program through the Health Depart- 
ment for treatment of alcohol abuse. 
The Authority is ready to hold 
execution of this judgment in abey- 
ance as no one was injured by your 
actions, provided that you enroll in 
this program and adhere to the terms 
of the program.” 

The Authority staffers do not 
deny that this might be considered a 
form of coercion; in fact, the tech- 
niques developed by the Health 
Department are referred to as “’con- 
structive coercion.” The linking of 
rights with corresponding duties is 
not new in Housing operations,” 
asserts one Authority staffer. ‘‘In 
Housing, a person has a right to 
continue in the program only as long 
as he observes his duties and respon- 
sibilities under the contract (lease). It 
is the only government = service 
actually delivered to families by 
contract.” 

With families, too, the Authority 
utilizes the grievance procedure as an 
educational tool, in trying to help its 
residents accept duties with their 
rights. Any incidents of dire mis- 
behavior which are not addressed in a 
positive manner by the family, will 
usually start the process in motion. 
Often the agreement is drawn up by 
the family, promising to cease a par- 
ticular activity (stereo playing at full 
volume throughout the day or night), 
or to do something (supervise their 
children’s activities on the site) for 
consideration of which the Authority 
will stay the execution of a notice to 
vacate. 

The management staff has con- 
tinued to work to perfect the tech- 
niques of utilizing the grievance 


ahead in the face of opposition from 
those more comfortable with tradi- 
tional methods of service delivery, 
several other programs have actually 
been implemented. Each has shown 
positive impact with minimum re- 
sources, and often at a savings to the 
primary funding source, the tax- 
payer. 


process as an educational tool. For 
many of the residents who become 
involved in the proceedings, it is 
often the first time they have ever 
been asked to acknowledge and 
accept responsibility for their own 
actions. “‘“Once some of these hard 
cases realize that they themselves are 
responsible for their own future, that 
they will be held to compliance with 
the terms of the agreement with the 
Authority, there is an attitudinal 
change. It’s often grudgingly accepted 
at first, but once they get through 
the initial period, they realize what it 
has all been about, and many become 
model residents,’’ asserts a_ staffer 
charged with conducting the Au- 
thority’s cases at hearings. ‘For 
these, it is all worth the effort.” O 


Mr. Ross is Deputy Director of the 
Prince Georges County Housing 
Authority. 





Columbia 
Interfaith Housing 
Corporation: 


A Success Story 


by J. Michael Marshall 


Introduction 

In some ways, Columbia Interfaith 
Housing Corporation appears to be a 
traditional organization: It is a non- 
profit housing corporation, founded 
in June 1967. It developed 300 town- 
house units in five sites under Sec- 
tion 221(d)(3) of the National Hous- 
ing Act and set out to manage these 
low- to moderate-income housing 
units by hiring a professional manage- 
ment company. 

From this point on, however, the 
Columbia Interfaith Housing Corpora- 
tion’s (CIHC) Community Homes 
Project is unique. 

@ It is located in the new town of 
Columbia, Maryland. 

@ It is a nonprofit corporation that 
is NOW Owner-managed. 

@ The level and extent of resident 
involvement are vital to the manage- 
ment system. 

@ ln spite of the predictions of 
“‘orofessionals,”” it is not only still in 
existence, but it is thriving. 

We will attempt to examine the 
sequence of events that led to the 
management system that sets Com- 
munity Homes Project apart from 
traditional housing management. 


Historical Sketch 

In the beginning, the 
plagued by a series of 
lems. The professional 
company employed to manage the 
project underestimated utility costs 
(included in the rent), which dramati- 
cally increased the projected expense. 
There were problems related to the 
heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing units installed on the property.* 


project was 
severe prob- 
management 
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Beautifying outdoor areas keeps community residents busy. 


Maintenance was deferred in an 
attempt to reduce expenditures to 
offset the high utility costs and the 
cost of correcting the heating and 
ventilating problems. 

The deferred maintenance created 
resident unrest. The _ professional 
management company was unable to 
relate to the residents satisfactorily, 
and this kindled resident dissatisfac- 
tion even more. To add insult to 
injury, the board of directors decided 
to separate utility payments from 
rental payments (in effect, a rent 
increase) to deal with the pressing 
financial problems of the project. At 
this point, the residents organized to 
bring their concerns to the board of 
directors. 


"It later developed that those units 
did not meet the original specifica- 
tions and were improperly installed. 
A law suit was entered into against 
the builder and architect in August 
1973. In December 1976, the Corpo- 
ration was awarded an out-of-court 
settlement that recovered all extra- 
ordinary costs the Project had 
incurred. 


The result of residents dealing 
directly with the board was a series 
of events which, viewed alone, was 
minor; but these events made way for 
dramatic changes in the management 
of the project. 

The residents’ concern resulted in 
two residents being placed on the 
board of directors immediately. 
Shortly thereafter, the board ex- 
panded to include five resident direc- 
tors—one from each of the project's 
five sites. At approximately the same 
time that the board expanded its 
resident participation, it undertook 
an extensive study of the professional 
company that was managing the 
project. The result of this study was 
a sense on the part of several board 
members that the property could be 
managed more effectively another 
way. These board members, working 
over a period of several months, 
developed a management concept 
which is referred to as the On-Site 
Management Plan. 

This management plan involved 
the hiring of a senior staff person, 
who the board referred to as the 
Coordinator, and the hiring of five 
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ABOVE-Residents of Interstate Housing community. TOP RIGHT—Townhouse units 


developed by Interstate Housing Corporation. 


resident managers and five resident 
maintenance personnel. Each one of 
these managers and maintenance 
persons was to be a resident of the 
site where he worked. In May 1973, 
the board met and approved the On- 
Site Management Plan. It is the evolu- 
tion of this plan and its final success 
which in many ways distinguishes the 
Community Homes Project from simi- 
lar projects throughout the country. 


On-Site Management System 
The key element of the On-Site 
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Management Plan is the On-Site 
Committee composed of all residents 
in the specific site and one non-resi- 
dent board member. 

This plan is based on the belief 
that only individuals who live in a 
community should establish rules for 
that community. Hence, the On-Site 
Committee establishes rules—each 
committee’s rules are somewhat 
different from other committees’ 
rules. Another belief basic to the 
system is that only the resident repre- 
sentatives with whom the manager 


works can truly understand the needs 
and requirements of that community. 
And so it is that they set the priori- 
ties, write the job descriptions and 
eventually hire the On-Site Manager. 
This process involves several levels of 
community review and the participa- 
of the Coordinator. 

Another aspect that sets Commu- 
nity Homes apart, is the employment 
opportunities that self-management 
offers. All of Community Homes’ 
managers, maintenance and_ super- 
visory personnel are residents or past 
residents of the property. There is no 
employee of Community Homes in- 
volved in management of the project 
who does not have the first hand 
experience of living there. 


Some Success of the On-Site System 
An example of the way the on-site 
system solves problems is a recent 
State of Maryland court decision in 


Green vs. Copperstone. This case 
defines the eviction procedure to be 
followed in cases involving failure to 
renew a lease. The process described 
by the Court’s decision has been 
utilized by Community Homes since 
1973. In fact, no family crisis or 
problem has reached the point where 
eviction for cause or non-renewal of 
the lease has been necessary. In 
almost every instance, the major 
reason a family leaves Community 
Homes is late payment of rent. Other 
problems, and they exist, such as a 
lack of concern for fellow residents, 
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overcrowded units, and other prob- 
lems are dealt with outside of an 
eviction process. Families have moved 
as a result of those problems, but 
only after recognizing that they were 
unwilling or unable to solve them. In 
those instances in which they were 
unwilling to cooperate, their moving 
was probably a good thing for the 
entire community. In instances in 
which they were unable to cooperate, 
they moved only after every possible 
avenue of correction for that problem 
had been explored. The critical fact is 
they moved after they decided the 
problem could not be solved. 

This is not to say that Community 
Homes has not continued to have the 
same kinds of problems that plague 
all multifamily housing units. What it 
does say is that there is a process at 
Community Homes—a process that 
involves the people who are most 
concerned—the people who live here. 


Achievements 

Columbia Interfaith Housing Corpora- 
tion was the first housing corporation 
to have a Section 8 set-aside contract 
approved for Region 3. In addition, 
the staff has prepared a preliminary 
proposal which has been approved to 
develop 50 Section 202 housing units 
for the elderly. 

The staff and residents have 
moved the Corporation from a point 
of near bankruptcy in 1973 to a 
point in 1977 in which a positive 
cash flow is projected for Fiscal Year 
‘77. \n fact, if it were not for items 
of deferred maintenance which _in- 
volved considerable expense, the 
property would have had a positive 
cash flow for the last 3 years. As a 
nonprofit housing corporation, of 
course, these funds would be avail- 
able for reinvestment in the property. 

In addition to the level of resident 
involvement in the policymaking 
areas, the fact that the employees are 
residents of Community Homes, and 
the drastic improvement in financial 
viability—our status as a nonprofit 
corporation is important to note. 

As a nonprofit corporation, we are 
eligible for and have received funds 
from such programs as the Con- 
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centrated Employment Training 
Administration program and_ the 
Youth Work Experience Program. We 
have received a Bi-Centennial Beauti- 
fication Grant and donations of 
equipment and man-hours from local 
business entities. Additionally, work- 
ing with the local Columbia Associa- 
tion, a special arrangement was made 
so residents of Community Homes 
can purchase the package arrange- 
ment for Columbia’s recreational 
activities (Package Plan) at half price. 


Conclusion 

It is our belief that we have demon- 
strated that management which _in- 
volves people is not necessarily poor 
dollar management. In fact, it is good 
business sense to involve the people 
who are the consumers of the 
product. Many landlords view resi- 
dents or tenants as a necessary evil. If 
you own a building, whether you are 
a profit or a nonprofit corporation, 
that building is only viable if it is 
occupied by people. In viewing those 
people as a necessary evil—necessary 
to the generation of income—housing 
management entities commit their 
greatest error. It is our view, in fact, 
that residents are consumers of a 
service, and as consumers have every 
right to expect value for the dollars 
that they pay in the form of rent. As 
consumers, their wishes, their desires, 
their needs, become our directive. 
For it is only through satisfying these 
residents that we truly complete our 
mission. 

It is interesting to point out that 
many aspects of our management 
style have recently been adopted by 
professional management entities in 
this area. The idea of resident 
managers, for example, two or three 
years ago, was viewed as economi- 
cally impractical and_ financially 
unviable. However, to date, virtually 
every project located in Columbia 
now has a resident manager. As a 
result, the problems related to resi- 
dent/management communication 
have been greatly reduced. In -addi- 
tion, almost every project has a main- 
tenance person who is responsible for 
a specific area or location. This, too, 


is different than the centralized main- 
tenance program that was in exist- 
ence only a few short years ago. In 
short, what has been accomplished is 
the decentralization where it is most 
appropriate and where it can effec- 
tively save money.” 

Community Homes, then, has 
come from the major problems it 
faced several years ago with a poor 
image in the rest of the community. 
The grounds were poorly landscaped 
and conditions were aggravated by 
inadequate maintenance that created 
blighted conditions. After 3 years of 
effort and many dollars, the larger 
community’s concern about Commu- 
nity Homes was reversed to the ex- 
tent that only several months ago, 
Community Homes signed a contract 
to do the external maintenance for a 
condominium association of town- 
houses in which the average purchase 
price is in excess of $45,000. This 
turnaround is more than just sym- 
bolic—for we have come a long way 
from the brink of bankruptcy; from 
being an eye-sore to the overall 
community. We _ have, in_ short, 
become successful. 

Columbia Interfaith Housing 
Corporation’s staff believe that in 
dealing with the realm of problems 
inherent in management of subsidized 
housing (extraordinary deterioration 
of units, vandalism, trash and debris 
accumulation, rent delinquencies, 
etc.), we have found one answer. We 
have developed a working model, 
proved its success, and believe that 
model can be transferred successfully 
to other housing developments ex- 
periencing similar difficulties. In the 
end, with our system of tenant 
management, our job is done—the 
project becomes self-managing—by its 
most knowledgeable, interested and 
energetic resource—its residents! ey 


*We have not, however, decentralized 
our supply system or our purchasing. 


Those items are most cost effective 
when they are retained by a central 
office. 


Mr. Marshall is Chief Executive Offi- 
cer, Columbia Interfaith Housing 
Corporation. 
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in print 
New Publications 


Rent Control in North America and Four European 
Countries, by Joel F. Brenner and Herbert M. Franklin, 
Potomac Institute, Inc., and the Council for International 
Urban Liaison under a grant from the German Marshall 
Fund. 

This book (the first in a new series of reports on 
international problems) brings into focus rent control 
practices, laws and customs in four European countries 
where rent controls have been in effect for decades. The 
impact of rent controls and their relationship to private 
financing of low-income housing is detailed. Rent control 
in the United States is also covered. 

This book is available from the Council for Inter- 
national Urban Liaison, 1612 K St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 
20006. The price is $4.75. 


Housing for the Elderly: The Development and Design 
Process, by \saac Green, Bernard E. Fedewa, Charles A. 
Johnston, William M. Jackson and Howard L. Deardorff, 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, New York 1975, 
174pp. $13.95. 


Housing for the Elderly: The Development and Design 
Process has been written at a time when information of 
this nature is greatly needed. Recent statistics show an 
annual gain of 460,000 elderly individuals, while every 
day 1,260 people reach the age of 65. These figures 
indicate an expanding population of older Americans who 
will require suitable housing designed with their special 
needs in mind. 

To provide housing that will enable the elderly to live 
independently for as long as possible is a complex process 
that needs to be thoroughly understood before housing 
can be developed and designed properly. This book 
concentrates on facilities that support independent life- 
styles rather than on nursing homes and other care 
facilities which serve the ill elderly. Four housing cate- 
gories defined in terms of the level of independence 
ranging from ‘‘Independent Elderly Housing’ to “‘Inde- 
pendent/Dependent Elderly Mixed Housing’ are examined 
according to site selection, design, standards and pro- 
grams. 

Beginning with a discussion of elderly needs and 
lifestyles, the authors stress that it is the responsibility of 
designers and developers to provide housing that will 
satisfy these needs and lifestyles. Supplying housing for 
the elderly is a physical as well as a social process. This 
guide is outlined in such a manner that both the physical 
and social aspects of housing are examined in order to 
acquaint its readers with the full scope of the develop- 
ment process. The authors advocate the need for a 
development team approach which combines the expertise 
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of those involved in delivering high quality housing for 
the elderly. In this way each participant in the process is 
aware of what the rest of the team is doing which aids in 
creating a well-coordinated product. 

Specifically, the organization of this book follows a 
format of four major sections describing such elements as 
the number, type and size of dwellings, ancillary spaces 
and common spaces, the procedure and criteria for site 
selection, the analysis of design factors taking into con- 
sideration human needs and the aging process and, finally, 
technical standards regarding the physical components of 
dwelling units, the development, and the site. 

Not only does this book cover a wide range of topics, 
but it is also illustrated on almost every page with charts 
and/or diagrams that demonstrate the principles and con- 
cepts being discussed. 

This ‘“‘how-to” manual is an extremely useful resource 
for professional planners, site planners, architects, 
builders, designers, developers sponsoring laymen and ger- 
ontologists who are involved in creating facilities for the 
elderly. 


Gail Gebran 
Program Assistant 
HUD Office of Housing 


A Selected Bibliography 


The Condominium, A Guide for the Alert Buyer, by 
Dorothy Tymon, New York, N.Y., Avon Books, 1976. 
215 pp. $1.75. 


Statistics and Urban Planning (based on papers presented 
at the Eighth General Meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Statisticians) edited by Ken Williams, 
New York, N.Y., Halsted Press, 1975, 186 pp. $20.00. 


Building Neighborhood Confidence: A Humanistic 
Strategy for Urban Housing, by Rolf Goetze, Cambridge, 
Mass., Ballinger Publishing Co., 1976, 170 pp. 


The City in Comparative Perspective, Cross-National Re- 
search and New Directions in Theory, edited by John 
Walton and Louis H. Masotti, New York, N.Y., Halsted 
Press, 311 pp. 


New-Town Planning: Principles and Practices, by Gideon 
Golany, John Wiley & Sons, New York, N.Y. 380 pp. 
This is a well-illustrated volume that presents an argument 
for building new towns and settlements. 





Rapid City’s 
New Approach 
to Housing 


Following is a reprint of The Chal- 
lenge: A New Approach to Housing, a 
cooperative effort of Rapid City Ur- 
ban Renewal Department & Penning- 
ton County Housing Authority, Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 


Each year, some form of natural 
disaster—tornado, hurricane, earth- 
quake or flood—strikes some commu- 
nity. An effective recovery program is 
vital. Governmental, private and non- 
profit organizations have long since 
mastered the techniques of dealing 
with a disaster situation. 

On June 9, 1972, when a flood hit 
the unsuspecting community. of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, a program 
of recovery was immediately imple- 
mented. The clean up process began 
as it had time and time again in other 
communities. The flood had _ left 
thousands of people homeless, hun- 
dreds of properties damaged. Therein 
was the  challenge—to efficiently, 
permanently and economically house 
not only the flood victims, but num- 
erous others who were unable to 
secure housing on the now depleted 
private market. 

Cooperation between governmental 
agencies was imperative. 

PROBLEM: The City of Rapid 
City Department of Urban Renewal 
was in the process of acquiring 700 
structures of which some 200 did not 
meet demolition criteria. The condi- 
tion of the houses in question was 
remarkably good. The structures had 
received for the most part, only slight 
damage from the flood waters and 
were primarily on the fringe areas of 
the floodway. 

Although these units had received 
only superficial damage, their present 
locations were within the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers designated floodway and 
as such had to be moved. 

PROBLEM: The Pennington 
County Housing and Redevelopment 
Commission had on file over 150 
applications for low-rent housing for 
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families and a housing market analy- 
sis made prior to the flood indicating 
a need for at least 150 additional 
low-to-moderate-income rental units 
for families. 

PROBLEM: If the city allowed 
structures to be purchased and moved 
from the floodway, could they be 
certain that houses moved out of the 
floodway would be brought up to the 
building code standards, thus assuring 
decent, safe and sanitary living condi- 
tions for the new occupants? 

PROBLEM: Budgetary restrictions 
and ever increasing construction costs 
were providing major hurdles for the 
housing authority. 

The City of Rapid City and the 
Pennington County Housing and Re- 
development Commission had, at the 
onset, entered into a joint coopera- 


tion agreement, the same type of 


agreement used in other areas. Never 
before, however, had such an agree- 
ment been utilized to the extent now 
being considered. The city would sell 
floodway homes to the local housing 
authority to be used for its public 


housing program. A new concept in 
public housing had been created. 

The prime concern of both parties 
was feasibility. How much must the 
city realize from the sale of these 
structures? Considering the cost to 
move the houses from their original 
locations and the cost of rehabilita- 
tion, could such a project meet the 
HUD established prototype costs? 
There was much to be considered. 

Destroying the long established 
stereotypes associated with public 
housing was perhaps one of the first 
obstacles faced by the proponents of 
the new “‘rehab” project. Public hous- 
ing was supposed to look like “public 
housing.’’ The floodway houses being 
offered by the city consisted of 
homes normally priced in the 
$30,000 to $50,000 range. The site 
being considered for the relocation of 
these homes by the housing authority 
was thought by some to be ‘‘too 
prestigious’’ for public housing. 

Ironically, these two complaints 
against the proposed project proved 
to be the local agencies’ best selling 
features. 


Both locally and to the regional 
office of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, it was 
argued that the newly proposed rehab 
project afforded an opportunity to 
provide decent, safe and sanitary 
housing which was not only better 
constructed and more attractive than 
conventional public housing, but also 
more compatible—blending better 
into the surrounding neighborhoods. 
This fact in itself could eventually 
help remove the public housing stig- 
ma. Such an opportunity also pro- 
vided the possibility of later being 
converted to a homeownership pro- 
gram for low income families. 

Lengthy meetings and public hear- 
ings eventually won local approval of 
the cooperative rehab project. Now 
for Federal approval. Delegation after 
persistent delegation, including Rapid 
City Mayor Donald Barnett, the 
Rapid City Common _ Council, 
Leonard Swanson, Director of Urban 
Renewal, David Blair, director of the 
housing authority, and the authority’s 
Board of Commissioners, met with 
regional HUD officials. 

Finally, on July 6, 1973, the 
answer came—affirmative, Rapid City 
could proceed with the cooperative 
rehabilitation project for 48 units of 
public housing. 

After months of intense research 
and planning, the goal was in sight, 
but the hard work was just beginning. 

A site was purchased with the 
developer accepting full responsibility 
for zoning and platting. Twenty acres 
bordering a relatively new and upper 
income residential district were se- 
lected. 


Rehab Project Launched 

The housing authority engaged a local 
engineering firm to coordinate the 
project. An engineering firm was 
hired as opposed to an architectural 
firm due to the large scope of rehab- 
ilitation work involved. The 48 
houses to be used in the project were 
then carefully selected. The selection 
criteria were outlined by the en- 
gineers. A primary concern, of 
course, was remaining within the 
budget. Established HUD prototypes 
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made even new construction difficult. 

For a rehab project of this type it 
was necessary to consider: 

e@ Structure purchase price 

@ Moving costs 

@ Rehabilitation costs 

@ Land costs 

Structures chosen for the project, 


necessarily, than had to require mini- 
mum _ rehabilitation and be easily 


movable. Care was taken to avoid 
those units which were built on slab. 
A number of split foyer or split entry 
homes were chosen because they 
could be moved with little difficulty. 

Other key considerations included: 

@ Floor plans 

@ Site layout 

e@ Exterior appearance 

Each house had to blend in well 
with the surrounding units and ac- 
hieve the look of a custom built 
neighborhood. 

With the initial selection criteria 
determined, the houses were chosen. 

Considering the number of houses 
the city had available, some 200, it 
was still difficult to select a sufficient 
number of structures which could 


meet the criteria for the rehab proj- 
ect. 
In the meantime, streets, cul-du- 


sacs and gracefully sloping lots began 
to take the shape of a new neighbor- 
hood. Though not a planned unit 
development, this new residential sub- 
division would boast overall design 
and layout which surpassed many of 
the newer, more exclusive subdivi- 
sions. 

Work was progressing. It was now 
up to the LPA to act. The 48 houses 
had been appraised and could be 
declared surplus. As such, they could 
be sold to the housing authority. 
South Dakota State law prohibits a 
municipality from accepting less than 
90 percent of the appraised value for 
such property. On February 25, 
1974, the LPA passed a resolution 
authorizing sale of 48 such houses to 
the Pennington County Housing and 
Redevelopment Commission at 90 
percent of the appraised value. The 
housing authority quickly exercised 
its option to purchase, paying later 
that year approximately $199,000 for 
the homes whose asking prices ranged 
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Tastefully designed 
local efforts. 


replacement housing 


anywhere from $500 to over $12,000 
depending upon size and condition. 

With the general construction con- 
tract let and site and foundation 
work complete, the houses began to 
move. Once on its new foundation, 
the rehab work began. 

Rewiring, plumbing, heating, paint- 
ing, carpeting, whatever work was 
needed to meet the standards of the 
Uniform Building Code and make a 
comfortable home for its prospective 
tenants was done. The crowning glory 
came as aneleventh hour decision—lush 
green sod, all around! 

Eighteen months from the time 
the idea was first conceived, 24 of 
the 48 houses were completed and 
ready for occupancy. The group con- 
sisted of three 4-bedroom units, and 
four 2-bedroom units ranging from 
900 to 1,300 square feet in size. The 
cost per unit, including structure, 
move, site, site work, rehabilitation, 
foundation and administrative costs, 


was made available through cooperative 


was approximately $26,597 or 
$15.63 per square foot—a fair price 
during a period of inflated construc- 
tion costs. 

The project, which boasts neat 
lawns, well designed streets, and 
sturdy young trees, is as attractive as 
any upper middle class neighborhood 
which, in fact, it is a part of. It’s 
alive with children, from toddlers to 
teens. Most of all, it exudes the pride 
of people, yes, low income people 
enjoying a new kind of public hous- 
ing. Herein we have met the chal- 
lenge. No, not the challenge we 
started with, but a greater one—the 
challenge issued in the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 
1974. Congress charged the various 
governmental agencies with the re- 
sponsibility of taking necessary ac- 
tions to safeguard ‘’the future welfare 
of the Nation and the well-being of 
its citizens.’ We have met the chal- 
lenge. O 
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People Do Care 


by Merrill M. Ash 


“If you feel people care, then you 
want to go on living.” 

People do care—and caring is mak- 
ing living worthwhile for the residents 
of Hollywood East, a high rise resi- 
dence for the elderly operated by the 
Housing Authority of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Medical students and _ student 
nurses from the University of Oregon 
Health Services Center, working to- 
gether with the help and encourage- 
ment of the Housing Authority man- 
agement, are challenging the multiple 
health and socio-economic needs of 


the elderly residents of the housing 
authority. 

And that represents the long, long 
step from dreams to reality—from the 
dreams of the dedicated management 
and staff of the Housing Authority of 
Portland (Oregon) and the reality of 
accomplishment. 

For years, the Chairman of the 
Board of the Authority, Fred Rosen- 
baum, and Ruth Drurey, Director of 
Resident Security and_ Services, 
dreamed about having 24-hour in- 
house medical and nursing care for 
residents of their housing. At the 
same time another man was dream- 
ing, Dr. Harold Osterud, Chairman of 
the Department of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine of the University 
of Oregon Health Sciences Center 
School of Medicine. He dreamed of 


There is no shortage of emergency or routine medical care for Hollywood East residents. 
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giving medical students the oppor- 
tunity to live, and experience, with 
the elderly their medical needs and 
problems. He felt that interacting 
with the elderly in their own environ- 
ment, understanding the nature of 
their problems, learning to act as 
facilitators of definitive medical care 
and helping them solve their human 
problems would enrich the medical 
students’ training and develop within 
them the compassion and understand- 
ing needed by physicians. He was 
pleased to find that the School of 
Nursing also supported the idea of a 
community health project because of 
his strong belief that medical and 
nursing students need to learn to 
work and to experience such training 
opportunities together. 

The School of Nursing strongly 
supports the concept of community 
penetration by Public Health nurses 
to improve the general level of 
health. The school long has had 


strong programs in community ser- 
vice. However, it needed appropriate 


opportunities to place students in 
field experiences-environments where 
they could work with patients on a 
one-to-one basis, evaluate individual 
health levels and themselves institute 
a program of health maintenance. 

A volunteer agency called Loaves 
and Fishes, dedicated to providing 
meals to the housebound, ill, handi- 
capped and elderly was actively seek- 
ing to reach the older citizens in the 
authority’s units. Many of those resi- 
dents were unable, because of fixed, 
low incomes or physical weakness, to 
do the necessary shopping, cooking 
and other chores involved in prepar- 
ing regular meals. 

In the spring of 1975, Ruth 
Drurey called together several com- 
munity agencies, including those men- 
tioned, to explore the possibility of 
providing a program of 24-hour cov- 
erage. After several meetings, the out- 
line of such a program appeared. The 
authority agreed to supply appro- 
priate space for a clinic, if supplies 
and equipment could be furnished by 
the University. The physical arrange- 
ments were agreed upon, including 
housing for two medical students, 
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and the program began. 

The Department of Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine and the De- 
partment of Community Health 
Nursing of the University of Oregon 
Health Service Center School of Med- 
icine agreed to play the major roles 
in the pilot project by closely super- 
vising and preceptoring (training) the 
medical students. 

Two live-in medical students, one 
senior and one junior, are on call for 
all medical emergencies from 9:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. every day during 
the week and on weekends when 
they function as evaluators and facil- 
itators for improved medical care. 
They also make follow-up visits to 
residents who have received medical 
treatment, hold medical clinics on 
Saturdays and give medical health lec- 
tures to resident groups on preventive 
medicine and health maintenance. 
The lectures are well attended, partly 
due to the fact that the subjects 
discussed are those previously re- 
quested by the residents as being par- 
ticularly pertinent to their situation. 

Medical student volunteers attend 
school as regularly assigned but carry 
out their project responsibilities as 
extra-curricular activities. The nurses, 
in this unusual activity, work in the 
residence clinic during the day as part 
of their school assignment. Working 
together with the architect, two 
student nurses and their instructor 
designed the nursing station which 
became the health clinic. 

The students now feel that the 
clinic—and the  project—are really 
“their own thing’ and have de- 
veloped a deep commitment to it and 
to their clients. It has been difficult 
for the instructor to set limits on 
students’ time in the clinic. Some 
have stayed late into the evening to 
support an ill patient who was lonely, 
frightened and without family but 
not in need of hospitalization. Other 
students have cleaned refrigerators, 
mopped floors, and shampooed 
clients’ hair on their own time. When 
asked “Why?” the answer has been, 
“Caring doesn’t stop when the clinic 
doors shut. If we don’t do it, nobody 
else will.’’ 
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Criteria for Choosing Participants 

Medical students are chosen for this 
field experience if they show a strong 
enough interest in the problems of 
the elderly, are interested in public 
and community health and are willing 
to undertake the commitment for the 
full academic year. In return, they 


receive nine hours of academic credit. 
As preparation for the responsi- 


bilities of the project, the medical 
students attend weekly seminars 
during which the common clinical 
problems encountered in a geriatric 
population are reviewed and discussed 
by their preceptor. Covered are such 
techniques as those involved in prob- 
lem solving, the utilization of their 
new skills in patient assessment and 
the methods of working appropriately 
with their colleagues in nursing and 
with physicians in private practice. 
During these seminars hypothetical 
situations are presented and the stu- 
dents asked to demonstrate their 
technique of assessing the situation 
and solving the problem. The sessions 
are of particular value to the student 
when he must make emergency calls. 
When called by the resident or by the 
residence manager, the student goes 
to the apartment, introduces himself, 
calms the patient, takes a history, 
does a physical examination, ques- 
tions the patient about physician re- 
sources and devises a plan of action. 
During the program’s early stages the 
preceptor frequently was called by 
the students for advice and counsel. 
However, as the students became 
familiar with the kinds of problems 
involved and the various alternatives 
available for solution, their need to 
consult decreased. Many times the 
medical student has to work with the 
private physician; on other occasions 
he has to make arrangements for ihe 
patient to be admitted to the Uni- 
versity Hospital, another hospital or a 
clinic. All such actions are docu- 
mented so that both the nursing and 
medical students are aware of what 
each is doing. 

During the Saturday clinic, the 
medical student sees those patients 
who wish to be seen or whom the 
student thinks are in need of a fol- 


low-up visit. Many of the patients, 
although presenting a variety of com- 
plaints, require simple advice, reassur- 
ance, or minor treatment whereas 
others require the student to get au- 
thorization from a physician for a 
medication change or further defini- 
tive care. There is much referral be- 
tween the medical and the nursing 
students. The educational talks to 
the resident groups are given monthly 
on topics chosen by the residents. 
Such popular topics as leg cramps, 
dizziness and others of particular sig- 
nificance to the elderly = are 
discussed—each at a separate meeting. 
The meetings are kept short in formal 
structure, but with adequate time for 
relaxed discussion and questions. In- 
put and reaction from the residents 
have been excellent. 

The student studies and prepares 
for each talk and rehearses it in the 
presence of the preceptor who in 
turn gives necessary coaching in the 
use of language comprehensible to 
the residents and a format that is 
informative, not threatening nor con- 
descending. The students feel this ex- 
posure gives them skills in communi- 
cation which will prove to be of 
value to them when they enter prac- 
tice. Another objective is to instill in 
the resident confidence in the role 
and function of the medical student. 


Extending the Quality of Life 
The nursing program at Hollywood 


East is based on “extending the 
quality of life’’ for the elderly resi- 
dents through “total health care,” 
which is described as prevention, early 
diagnosis and detection and follow-up 
on disability care and treatment. 

“They trust us. They will come to 
see us. They know we want to help 
them remain in the community.” 
And “remaining in the community” 
means—staying out of a nursing 
home, the dreaded next step for 
many, and continuing to be mobile 
and, at least, semi-independent. 0 


Mr. Ash is Public Information Officer 
of HUD’s Seattle Regional Office. 





Getting 

It Together 
Through 
Communications 


by Margaret B. Ross 


Ten years ago there was no organized 
communications program within the 
Atlanta Housing Authority. The com- 
munications program began with a 
one person staff and was built a step 
at a time. 

In developing the various methods 
of communicating—whether it was a 
letter to a Congressman, a newsletter 
to employees or tenants, a news 
article for publication, or any type of 
brochure—the key line was getting it 
together and making others listen. 


Providing Information 

Most people learn about something 
because someone tells them. The 
more formal channels of communica- 
tion include newspapers, newsletters, 
and direct mail. But for an affirma- 
tive action program of _ positive 
communication, a more imaginative 
approach must be used to attract 
people. This was the basis on which 
Atlanta began its communications 
program. 


The Newspaper 

The tenant newspaper was published 
to communicate news to residents. 
Named by the tenants “The Resi- 
dent’s Viewpoint,” it attracted the 
tenants’ attention to activities which 
involved them. Delegated members of 
the Agency's Family Services Staff 
were the first ‘‘reporters.’’ The Public 
Information Office provided technical 
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assistance and guided production. 

A policy was established whereby 
the newspaper would not deal with 
private behavior, but would reflect on 
group efforts. The newspaper was to 
be a bridge between management and 
tenants. 

Building up instead of tearing 
down is the theme of the communi- 
cations program. In the newspaper 
this theme is evident by the many 
features about local events of interest 
to residents, national and local con- 
ferences, announcements of meetings 
of the tenant associations and a re- 
minder of telephone numbers of 
importance to residents such as the 
“Trouble Line for Resident Com- 
plaints.” 

The newspaper has come to serve 
as a “project manual.” In a subtle 
but direct manner the everyday 
processes of the Agency have been 
written up in news and feature 
articles with photographs. As new 
programs have come into being, the 
newspaper has played an important 
part in explaining them in simple, 
concise language. 

Tenants boosted their attendance 
at tenant meetings when “someone 
from the newspaper’ was present to 
report the meeting and take pictures. 
Social clubs began to invite ‘‘someone 
from the newspaper” to their meet- 
ings, and parliamentary procedure 
began to improve. Tenants were in- 
vited to serve as reporters. Small 
cameras were put into use by tenants 
to provide pictures on various 
occasions. 

The Executive Director writes a 
column each month. A feature, 
“Know Your Tenants Association 
President,” reports on a different 
president in picture and story. ‘‘Meet 
Your Manager” is a monthly feature 
on the manager. 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture is ‘‘The 
grapher’’—a staff photographer who 
visits the projects at random, asks a 
resident a certain question, and takes 
his picture. The resident featured is 
sent a thank-you note as well as an 
extra copy of the newspaper and a 
copy of the photograph. Organized 


Searching Photo- 


youth groups in each project serve as 
paid ‘news carriers.” 

Throughout the 4 years of publica- 
tion, the cost of the newspaper has 
averaged 4 cents a family each 
month. The general benefits have 
been more informed tenants, and 
more responsible tenants who take 
part in improved conditions. 


Resident Calendar 

A resident calendar-handbook was 
designed by tenants and management 
creating a media for presenting infor- 
mation to the residents which is both 
useful and enjoyable. 

Designed for use as a resource 
article, the calendar includes ques- 
tions, answers and clever art-work 
gathered from round table discussions 
between residents and staff. This 
particular information flow has 
greatly reduced calls received by the 
AHA concerning everyday problems 
of tenants. 

The calendar-handbook covers 
important dates in Atlanta’s housing 
history. Tenant associations now plan 
observances on the dates their 
projects were completed. Reminders 
of safe play areas for children; tips 
on housecleaning; space for emer- 
gency phone numbers, project 
managers and other resource num- 
bers; and information on_ general 
types of services, particularly social 
services are also included. 

A year after the _ calendar 
appeared, a questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to determine residents’ atti- 
tudes about the calendar. Responses 
showed much tenant enthusiasm and 
the desire of some tenants to share 
their individual ideas for the next 
year’s household calendar. 

The calendar is now in its fifth 
year of publication. Much of the 
information is repeated from year to 
year and a completely new format is 
not needed. Publication of the calen- 
dar costs approximately 40 cents per 
family. 


Audio-Visual Presentation 

Because charts, graphs, and statistics 
create little enthusiasm and generate 
few questions, the public information 
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office turned to slide presentations as 
a means of capturing the interest of 
its audience. And this means of com- 
munications has proven to be very 
successful. 

By searching through files and 
desk drawers, an historical presenta- 
tion on the Agency was compiled at 
little cost but with great results. Used 
initially as part of new employee 
training and orientation, and then to 
acquaint various groups with the 
Agency, it became obvious that by 
updating this effort with various 
activities occurring in the projects 
and at the AHA, presentations could 
be used successfully elsewhere. 

Because textbooks cannot keep up 
with the changes in the field of hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment, slide 
presentations have proven to be 
especially successful with colleges and 
universities. By using combinations of 
all kinds of slides the public informa- 
tion office can very quickly prepare a 
show that is custom designed as to 
time and content. 

In recent months an orientation 
film—15 minutes packed with action 
giving a history and overview of the 
AHA-—has been shown to various 
groups and has been received with 
enthusiasm. Developed initially as an 
employee orientation film, it quickly 
occurred to staff that the same film 
could be used to orient old em- 
ployees who were desk-bound and 
did not get out into the projects. 

Requests have been received from 
tenant advisory councils to have the 
film shown at their meetings, from 
urban renewal committees, downtown 
development councils, regional 
councils, and State and Federal offi- 
cials. Even the mayor's office has 
shown the film. 

Entitled “More Than Basics,” this 
film captures what is going on in the 
projects of the AHA. By working 
from the slide presentations, the 
film’s producer gathered ideas on the 
history of the AHA. Use of these 
slides reduced the time and expense 
involved in projection of the film. 
Forty years of history shown in 15 
minutes was a mammoth task, but 
the results have justified the effort. 
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A questionnaire distributed after 
the film is shown overwhelmingly 
says ‘Yes, viewers think the film is 
good, informative, and should be 
updated on the continued progress of 
the AHA.” 

The costs of film and development 
of slide presentations are charged to 
the location featured. If a presenta- 
tion is done on a particular project, 
the cost comes out of that project's 
budget. Because of the volume of 
photographic materials, one photo 
shop is used to purchase and develop 
film and a discount is given because 
of volume. 


Orientation Booklet 

Orientation of new tenants has al- 
ways had its problems. A _ tool 
now being used in Atlanta is an 
individual orientation booklet de- 
signed and written for each project 
location. Inasmuch as_ publications 
cost money, and information pro- 
grams usually do not range too high 
on most budgets, we have carried out 
this part of our communication pro- 
gram “‘in-house’’ with a low budget. 
Knowledgeable persons in a_ given 
project are assigned to research infor- 
mation. The public information 
officer prepares the copy using an 
electric typewriter with a variety of 
type faces. A multilith machine is 
used, cut-out artwork, and a glue pot. 


The end product is an_ attractive 
12-page booklet. The only cost out- 
lay in such a production is for a ream 
of color-stock paper. 


Tour Program 

In 1965, urban renewal projects were 
bringing about major changes in 
Atlanta. To get civic groups and 
governmental agencies interested and 
active in these projects, the AHA 
developed tour programs highlighting 
areas in which a group showed 
particular interest. 

Continuity was the key to avoid 
groups riding buses for blocks where 
there was nothing to see. After deter- 
mining what, when, and how much 
time to devote to each tour group, a 
planner went to work designing a 
program packed with information. 
After initially mapping out a route, a 
“test run’’ was made to time the 
entire program. A tour guide studied 
the route and was prepared to answer 
questions—without the usual _ sta- 
tistics. By being well informed, the 
guide captured the interest and atten- 
tion of the audience and tours be- 
came very popular. Upon boarding 
the buses, passengers were given 
packets of material of general infor- 
mation especially prepared for their 
tour. Arrangements were made at 
each project site for a spokesman to 
be on-hand to answer questions and 
point up items of particular interest. 

Until funds ran out; transportation 
costs were provided by the city’s 
Advisory Council, and tours were 
averaging four a month. 


At the present, sponsoring groups 


charge participating members a 
minimal tour fee to cover transporta- 
tion costs and the AHA provides staff 
time to conduct the tours. When an 
International Symposium on Housing 
was held in Atlanta, the AHA was 
asked to conduct a tour. 

During the last few years, 
ideas have led to 
this program. All in all, efforts to 
improve communications at AHA 
have had long range effects. O 


new 
improvements in 


Ms. Ross is Public Information 
Officer, Housing Authority, Atlanta. 
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international affairs 


Congress Studies European Cities 


“Successes Abroad: What Foreign Cities Have To Teach 
American Cities’’ was the topic on which the Subcom- 
mittee on the City of the House Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, chaired by Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, held hearings April 4-6, 1977. Sixteen experts 
from the U.S. and other nations testified on the problems 
of transportation, finance and neighborhood preservation 
and ways they have been addressed in several large U.S. 
and European cities. 

Two of the experts, Peter Hall and Kai Lemberg, 
took time out during the week to speak to an audience of 
HUD employees on the work they had done. Mr. Hall, 
professor of urban studies at the University of Reading, 
England, reviewed the development of urban policy in 
four western European countries, the United Kingdom, 
France, The Netherlands, and Sweden. He drew several 
major conclusions from his studies on national urban 
policy: 


e There is greater willingness to pursue conscious 
urban policies, and this takes the form of two parallel 
policies, one with a national/regional emphasis and the 
other on the regional/local cooperation level. 

e National/regional policies have been fairly successful 
in limiting the growth of metropolitan regions. 

e European nations have had much success in the 
planned decentralization of people and jobs. 

@ Two major trends are found to be common to both 
the United States and Europe. The first is the loss of 
population and employment from the cities to the 
suburbs and the second, a tendency for population loss 
from large metropolitan areas to peripheral regions. 


Mr. Lemberg, chief planner for the City of 
Copenhagen, presented general aspects of town planning 
and social policy found in that city. Dwelling particularly 
on the Free Town of Christiania, an ‘‘unconventional, 
unorganized society of social losers,’’ he stressed the 
importance of citizen activity in social policy and town 
planning through a variety of self-appointed citizens’ 
councils, commercial organizations and _ social work 
groups. His assumption was that a close connection exists 
between poor town planning and social policy on the one 
hand and criminality and general urban decay on the 
other. He concluded with the statement that ‘‘the down- 
town urban problem is, to a certain extent, a matter of 
supplying sufficient social services in the right forms,” 
and stressed the need for “a radically changing town 
planning and transportation policy.” 


—Suzanne Gnaegy 
OIA Student Intern 


NATO/CCMS Focus on Environmental Impact 


The Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society 
(CCMS), the civilian wing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), held its Spring Plenary in 
Dusseldorf, Germany, February 8-9, 1977, in conjunction 
with “Envitec 77,’ a major exhibition of environmental 
technology. The first day was devoted to a Round Table 
discussion of ‘‘The Role of Environmental Considerations 
in the Decision Making Process."” Statements prepared by 
12 nations, including the U.S., revealed that some form of 
environmental impact assessment (EIA) procedures was 
used to guide development activities in nearly all coun- 
tries. The chairman noted four major points which 
emerged from the discussion of the EIA process: 


e It can improve decisionmaking because, in empha- 
sizing the thorough exploration of alternative actions, it 
can minimize the adverse consequences of the final 
development decisions. 

e It is not an end in itself, but rather a tool which 
permits openness, objectivity and flexibility in decision- 
making. 

e It is strengthened through public participation—a 
process that often proves useful in gaining public accept- 
ance of the final decision. 

e It might contribute to better coordination of inter- 
national actions and to the management of the global 
environment. 

Established by the North Atlantic Council in 1969, 
the CCMS seeks practical ways to improve the exchange 
of environmental research and experience among member 
countries. Of the many CCMS projects, HUD is primarily 
concerned with two: solar energy and modular integrated 
utilities systems (MIUS). 


—John Geraghty 
OIA Program Officer 


The United States proposed a drinking water pilot study, 
with Greece, the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
and the United Kingdom agreeing to act as cosponsors. 
The FRG recommended a second phase of the hazardous 
wastes pilot study to consider the incineration, treatment, 
and recycling of waste products. The U.S. also agreed to 
continue the annual NATO-wide air pollution follow-up 
reports, which the Committee has found particularly 
interesting. Running throughout the meeting was the 
theme that decisionmaking on the environment—and pub- 
lic awareness of the problems involved—had entered a new 
stage of maturity and sophistication. 
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The Department of Housing and Urban Development has 
issued regulations covering new housing developments 
operated by Public Housing Authorities. The new rules, 
which went into effect on Feb. 7, call for smaller 
developments to be occupied by a cross-section of 
moderate- and low-income families. 

HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris said the re- 
vised rules will carry out a Congressional mandate which 
calls for the ‘‘development of economically-viable housing 
and the creation of a healthy social environment.” 

The regulations permit Public Housing Authorities 
(PHAs) to apply for some $120 million in HUD contract 
authority, which will be sufficient to finance about 
33,000 additional housing units across the Nation. HUD 
intends to use the new program to help meet housing 
needs in communities which are not being met under 
other housing subsidy programs. 


Ten States will divide $4.6 million in HUD funds to put 
solar-heated hot water systems in 10,000 homes and to 
induce manufacturers to step up sales of the equipment. 
The 10 States were selected on the basis of their high 
electric rates in 1976 and on the interest they have shown 
in encouraging the use of solar energy in residences. The 
States may administer the program through any sub-unit, 
such as an Energy Office or Housing Finance Agency, and 
can enlist the services of private sector organizations. With 
the grant funds, States can pay $400 per unit—about half 
the cost—to homeowners and builders/developers for solar- 
heated hot water hardware. Installation costs are not covered. 

The States and their allotments are: Conn., $347,500 
for 750 units; Del., $77,500 for 150 units; Fla., $752,500 
for 1,650 units; Md., $437,500 for 950 units; Mass., 
$628,750 for 1,375 units; N.H., $100,000 for 200 units; 
N.J., $786,250 for 1,725 units; Pa., $1,270,000 for 2,800 
units; R.I., $122,500 for 250 units; and Vt., $77,500 for 
150 units. 

The hot water systems program is an expansion of 
HUD’s ongoing Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration 
program. A similar grants program for commercial users— 
hotels and motels only—has been announced by the 
Energy Research and Development Administration. 


The first minicomputer installed in a public housing 
authority in the United States officially began operation 
March 24 in Tampa. The $75,000 minicomputer, designed 
to generate more efficiency in Tampa Housing Authority's 
rent billing and accounting services, is funded by a $1 
million national HUD demonstration project. The Insti- 
tute for Housing Management Innovations of Miami _ is 
directing the pilot program for HUD with funds provided 
under HUD’s Target Projects Program. 

Tampa is the first local housing agency in the United 
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States to provide a central processing unit in the demon- 
stration. Agencies in California, Illinois and the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area will also test the minicomputer in coming 
months. Program applications will be in the areas of 
occupancy, tenant information, tenant accounting, general 
ledger, accounts payable, and maintenance scheduling. 

The required data is entered into the computer 
equipment by means of a typewriter-like keyboard with a 
12-inch wide video screen. The computer displays the 
information and allows immediate compilation of statis- 
tics. At scheduled monthly dates, the equipment ‘‘auto- 
matically’’ prints out the necessary statements and HUD 
reports. This computer system will enable almost any size 
housing authority to effectively complete its clerical and 
operational work more economically, and save thousands 
of taxpayers’ dollars every year. 


Thirty States have asked to submit proposals in a joint 
demonstration program, sponsored by the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development and Agriculture, to find 
better methods of helping rural, “hard to reach” lower- 
income people participate in community development and 
housing assistance programs. 

The program will be funded with $2.5 million of 
HUD discretionary funds under its Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant program, and with an _ additional 
$500,000 from HUD’s research and demonstration funds 
to cover State’s administrative costs. 

Plans include organization and operation of an inno- 
vative system to reach and aid remote, needy 
lower-income households. 

The USDA has also set aside up to $35 million in 
rural housing loan and grant authority, and up to $5 
million in community program funds, for the demon- 
stration. These grants are in addition to the selected 
States’ allocation for the target areas. 

Rural areas, and “hard to reach” persons or families 
include those who do not know of, or have not had the 
opportunity or capability to apply for, housing or com- 
munity development help because of distance or the 
difficulty of reaching such services. The elderly and 
handicapped, and minority groups are included in this 
class. 


rural 


The first student to complete a HUD-sponsored Housing 
Management curriculum recently graduated from 
Winston-Salem State University. She is Mrs. Earline White 
Parmon who received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Business Administration with a concentration in Housing 
Management on December 15, 1976. Mrs. Parmon_ is 
presently working for the Winston-Salem Local Housing 


Authority as an employee in the Tenant Selection Serv- 
ices Division. 





FESTAC Village 


An Interr.ational 
Experience in 
Housing 


by Barbara J. Mobley 


A decade following the first festival 
of Negro Arts, held in Dakar, 
Senegal, in 1966, the government of 
Nigeria hosted the Second World 
Black and African Festival of Arts 
and Culture (FESTAC ‘77) frora Jan- 
uary 15—February 12. 

From the moment of arrival at 
Lagos’ Murtola Muhammed Airport, 
participants and visitors alike felt the 
warmth and hospitality of the Inter- 
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national Festival Committee. After 
proper immigration clearance and a 
brief rest in a nearby FESTAC recep- 
tion area, visitors were whisked away 
by a FESTAC van to the outskirts of 
Lagos to what became a familiar site, 
FESTAC Village. FESTAC Village— 
ultimately realized in mortar, brick 
and marble—is a vast housing project 
containing 22,000 units. 

The Nigerian government provided 
tight security for entering and leaving 
the Village. Laminated FESTAC 
photo identification cards were re- 
quired upon the demand of the 
police and military personnel. Cour- 
tesy transportation around the village 
and to the National Theatre, Tafawa- 
Balewa Square, Lagos City Hall and 
Lagos State Stadium, when available, 
was in FESTAC cars, buses and vans. 

When the Nigerian government 
accepted the awesome task of hosting 
the international arts festival, a plan 
was executed to ready housing units 


TOP —Nationa!l Theater in Lagos was the center of Festival performances and art exhibits. 


ABOVE-Sewer and road construction is viewed through decorative bars adorning FESTAC 


housing. 
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for the influx of visitors and partici- 
pants. 

Each bedroom measured approxi- 
mately 9’x12’ and contained twin 
beds, closet and shelf space, two 
electric fans, two fruitwood armoires 
and a bedside table. Bath and toilet 
facilities were adjacent to the bed- 
rooms. 

Most second floor rooms boasted a 
balcony with decorative burglary bars 
and sliding glass doors—but no shades 
or curtains. 

Located on the ground floor of 
unit No. 16 were two furnished bed- 
rooms, a furnished sitting room, two 
bathrooms, a kitchen, enclosed porch, 
a single-car garage, storage space and 
a telephone. The stairway joining the 
floors was adorned by a modern 
multi-globe swag lamp and veined 
marble steps. An equally fancy bath 
was outfitted with ceramic wall and 
floor tile, porcelain commode, lava- 
tory, bidet and bath tub as well as a 
portable personal shower. 

Though the village was scheduled 
for completion by January 15, 1977, 
construction of additional units, in- 
terior roads, sewer and drainage sys- 
tems and sidewalks was still under- 
way. 

As in America, the demand for 
medium- and low-income housing is 
great in Nigeria. Therefore, FESTAC 
Village was designed to meet the 
need for single and multifamily units. 
Prior to the festival finale, Nigerians 
desiring FESTAC units for permanent 
residence purchased applications 
which were entered into several draw- 
ings for the housing. The costs of the 
applications were in direct proportion 
to the bedroom sizes desired. As of 
February 4, a total of 319 names had 
been announced as “‘Lucky Winners 
of FESTAC Houses.” 

Rental costs of the housing will be 
based on family income. After 3 
years, households with good records 
as renters will be able to buy their 
homes with all previous rent paid 
being applied toward purchase. 0 


Submitted by Barbara J. Mobley, 
Equal Opportunity Specialist, Atlanta 
Regional Office. Ms. Mobley visited 
FESTAC as a private citizen. 
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“Within the limits of the time and the resources 
available to us, the new Administration and this Depart- 
ment have submitted to Congress major initiatives to 
address the problems which plague public housing and 
reduce the housing options of those who live in or are 
waiting to get into public housing. 

“First, we have requested $35 million for moderniza- 
tion of public housing. This is a 700 percent increase over 
the Ford budget request. Second, we have requested that 
operating subsidies be increased to $596 million for 1977 
and $665 million for FY 1978. Third, we have sought 
$15 million for the urban homesteading program, a 300 
percent increase over the previous Administration’s 
request. Fourth, we are looking for $508 million supple- 
mental appropriation in Section 8 contract authority 
bringing the program level for Section 8 to 400,000 units 
for this year. Fifth, we are requesting $1.2 billion in 
contract authority to provide an additional 400,000 units 
for both Section 8 and public housing for 1978. 

“These requests are just part of our overall legislative 
package but | think they indicate the direction this 
Administration is going to take in housing in general and 
public housing in particular. In short we are dedicated to 
doing more and doing it sooner and certainly in doing it 
better. And our goal is to provide more housing options 
for all low- and moderate-income Americans and we are 
going to reach that goal.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, 

HUD Secretary, speaking before 
the Consumer Forum 

April 5, 1975 


“The Soviets have had a great deal of experience in 
building new towns in remote parts of their nation for 
energy and mineral resource development under extremely 
severe climatic conditions. ...We face the same problems, 
particularly in Alaska and the West, as we begin to 
axploit our energy resources located in similar areas. On 
the other hand, | think the Soviets could benefit from an 
examination of some of the techniques and management 
systems which U.S. developers use in planning and build- 
ing new towns and other large-scale developments.” 


—William J. White, 

General Manager, New Community 
Development Corp., at signing of 
Protocol on U.S.-U.S.S.R. Housing 
and Construction, April 4, 1977 
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“The Community Development Act should not only 
be extended, but its scope should be significantly oriented 
to encourage financial innovation by municipalities and 
their private secter partners... (It) should be used to 
create a revolving pool of financial resources for urban 
development.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris 
February 16, 1977 


“In view of the increased heating costs during the 
recent severe winter, and in the light of the President's 
new energy conservation program, we must recognize that 
the owners and managers of multifamily housing projects 
are facing tremendous additional problems. ...Our cen- 
tral mission at this conference will be to face the basic 
issues involved in making sure that the nation’s multi- 
family housing stock remains viable, from physical, finan- 
cial, and human standpoints, over the long term—and to 
provide frank appraisals of the parts to be played by the 
public and private sectors.” 


—Samuel J. Simmons, President, 

National Center for Housing Management, 
announcing NCHM Conference and Educational 
Exposition held in Wash., D.C. 

May 10-13 


“‘In the area of housing, increased efforts are needed 
to fulfill the right of all citizens to decent shelter. New 
mechanisms are needed to promote rehabilitation of exist- 
ing housing and production of new housing units. We 
must focus our concern on urban centers and reclaim the 
vast resources of the inner city. We must give new life to 
older buildings of historic and architectural significance 
and adapt existing structures to new uses. We can no 
longer afford to turn our backs on the urban core with its 
invaluable assets. 

“We must also renew our fight to preserve the natural 
resources of this country and promote incentives for wise 
land use planning and resource management. The Federal 
Government must take initiatives to support the efforts of 
States in this regard.” 


—Louis de Moll, FAIA, President, 

The American Institute of Architects, 

in a letter to President-Elect Jimmy Carter, 
November 5, 1976 
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Building HUD’s 
Management 
Team 


by Anna Auletta and 
Marilyn Quaintance 


There is a new management initiative 
at HUD called the Executive Identifi- 
cation and Development Program. It 
is a key system which is designed to 
identify, select and develop promising 
talent at the GS-13-14-15 levels for 
more responsible managerial and 
executive positions in the Depart- 
ment. The program is in response to 
a message heard throughout the Fed- 


eral Government—that there is a 
shortage of good managers. And as 
history seems to indicate, good man- 
agers have always been in scarce sup- 
ply; this circumstance is likely to 
continue. 

Top officials at HUD believe that 
the quality of their managers and 
executives has much to do with the 


TOP—Key officials from HUD Headquarters and the Field meet with EID Program 
selectees to discuss developmental opportunities available in their respective organizations. 
BOTTOM-—Several candidates who participated in the Assessment Center program work 
on a group exercise. 
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ability of the Department to function 
effectively in the public interest. For 
this reason, they have attached the 
highest priority to the development 
of their career executives—and to the 
Executive Identification and Develop- 
ment Program. 

The theory and process for the 
development of a system for execu- 
tive identification and development 
are becoming more familiar in govern- 
ment and industry. According to the 
Civil Service Commission, over 150 
companies in the private sector and 
numerous Federal agencies are in- 
volved in executive development with 
assessment of the nominees. The 
launching of many of these programs 
and procedures has been the result of 
the requirements levied on all Federal 
agencies and Departments by the 
Office of Management and Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission. 


HUD’s Talent Search 

The Department’s first attempt to 
establish a program which would 
systematically identify and prepare 
the most capable managers for execu- 
tive positions was a HUD-wide Talent 
Bank Program in the Fall of 1974 for 
employees in Grades 14 and 15. The 
talent search was initiated by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Field 
Operations and the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration to provide a 
source of candidates for positions of 
Area Office Director, Insuring Office 
Director, Deputy Regional Adminis- 
trator, as well as other key jobs or 
special assignments. 

The candidates who applied for 
the Talent Bank were evaluated and 
screened in advance of actual vacan- 
cies in these positions, and upon 
selection were given training and 
developmental opportunities to en- 
hance their managerial and program 
skills. The Talent Bank search in no 
way replaced HUD’s merit staffing 
policy and  procedures—Area and 
Insuring Office Director and Deputy 
Regional Administrator vacancies 
were announced, merit staffing panels 
were held and selections were made 
based on the merit principle. What it 
did was to select a group of individ- 
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uals who would be automatically con- 
sidered for positions for which they 
qualified and for which they _indi- 
cated availability. 

Final selections were made by a 
group of top departmental officials, 
and 27 persons were selected in 
March 1975. The majority have re- 
ceived promotions or reassignments 
into key positions under HUD’s merit 
staffing procedures. Although this 
program did not fulfill all of HUD’s 
executive selection and development 
goals, it did represent the first major 
step toward building a “‘pipeline’”’ of 
talent to meet HUD’s leadership re- 
quirements and enhancing the Depart- 
ment’s organizational effectiveness. 

The success of this pilot effort 
triggered the development of a more 
comprehensive program in the De- 
partment covering all managerial posi- 
tions both in Headquarters and the 
Field—the Executive Identification 


and Development Program. 


Scope of the EID Program 

The EID Program identifies, through 
periodic nationwide competition 
among HUD employees and outside 
candidates, individuals with high man- 
agerial potential, and develops them 
for placement into target managerial 
positions. The program is based on 
the concept of conducting merit 
staffing in advance for a limited num- 
ber of future managerial vacancies so 
that those selected can be given ap- 
propriate training and development 
before assuming key positions in the 
Department. 

Of a total of 245 applications re- 
ceived during the application period, 
215 came from HUD employees. The 
first evaluation of candidates was 
done at organizational levels in Head- 
quarters and by Regions through the 
merit staffing procedure, and 81 in- 
dividuals were identified for further 
consideration at the Department-level 
screening process. This process con- 
sisted of iwo critical evaluations 
phases to gather additional knowledge 
of the candidates’ abilities and skills, 
actual and potential, through (1) an 
Assessment Center process; and (2) 
personal interviews. 


Assessment Center 


The 81 candidates who were nomi- 
nated for departmental screening 
were required to report to the HUD 
National Training Center for one of 
five consecutive weeks of evaluation 
during the Summer of 1976. During 
the Assessment Center evaluation the 
candidates—generally in groups of 
six—participated in a variety of in- 
dividual and group exercises. These 
exercises had been developed to elicit 
skills that had been _ identified 
through an extensive job analysis as 
critical for successful managerial per- 
formance in the Department. The 
Assessment Center exercises were 
designed to simulate, as closely as 
possible, real job situations confront- 
ing government managers. 

As the candidates performed the 
job simulations, specially trained in- 
dividuals (i.e. assessors) observed and 
recorded their behavior. The assessors 
later prepared reports describing what 
they observed and assigned each can- 
didate ratings on the various man- 
agerial skill dimensions. The assessors’ 
judgments were pooled at an evalua- 
tion meeting, team assessment, lasting 
the remainder of the week. After the 
data on each candidate were reported 
and discussed, final skill ratings and 
an overall rating of managerial poten- 
tial were assigned. A narrative sum- 
mary report containing the assessors’ 
justifications for the ratings was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Resources 
Board to assist the board in making 
its final decisions. A copy of the 
summary report was also provided to 
each individual participating in the 
assessment process during a feedback 
interview, conducted by an assessor. 
The assessors were HUD managers 
nominated by the Regional Adminis- 
trators and members of the principal 
staff. 

The summary reports prepared in 
the Assessment Center were particu- 
larly valuable to the Executive Re- 
sources Board. The reports provided 
standardized observations of each 
candidate’s behavior in situations sim- 
ilar to those encountered by HUD 
managers. This preview of how a can- 
didate would perform if placed in a 
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managerial position is one reason for 
the wide acceptance of the Assess- 
ment Center in both private industry 
(Ford Motor Co.; AT&T; General 
Electric; Shell Oil Co.; etc.) and in 
Federal Agencies (Federal Aviation 
Administration, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, among others). 

Other reasons for the popularity 
of the Assessment Center include its 
demonstrated fairness (it does not 
appear to discriminate against women 
and minorities) and reliability and 
validity (studies by AT&T; IBM; 
Standard Oil of Ohio). It is for these 
reasons that HUD has been experi- 
menting with the assessment process 
for several years in a variety of Re- 
gional programs (notably in the 
Kansas City, New York and San 
Francisco Regions). As long as the 
Assessment Center applications in 
HUD continue to be reliable, fair and 
valid, the process will be employed to 
assist the Department’s managers in 
making important selection decisions, 
such as those involved in the EID 
Program. 


Selection of Participants 

The responsibility of selecting candi- 
dates who possessed skills critical for 
successful managerial performance 
was vested in the Executive Re- 
sources Board. This board was com- 
posed of the Under Secretary, the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Field Operations, and the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Administration. 
Selection of candidates was based on 
many factors, including experience, 
training, supervisory evaluations of 
work performance, and the results of 
the Assessment Center and the inter- 
view process. 

On September 30, 1976, twenty- 
three men and women were selected 
by the Executive Resources Board to 
participate in the EID Program for 
FY d977. 


Individual Development Planning 


The remaining 20 participants are 
moving ahead quickly, implementing 
individual development plans which 
serve as a road map for identifying, 
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within the framework of their own 
interests and the needs of the organi- 
zation, the widest possible exposure 
to HUD’s operations. These include 
planned rotational work assignments, 
formal training opportunities and 
special projects. 

As soon as the selections were 
made, an orientation seminar was 
held at the National Training Center 
in Columbia, Maryland, for the new 
participants by the Executive Re- 
sources Division. 

Flexibility is fundamental to the 
developmental aspect of the Program. 
No two individuals have precisely the 
same needs, therefore, no two devel- 
opmental plans are the same— 
although they share common char- 
acteristics. One individual whose pre- 
vious experience has been in Head- 
quarters may work for a period in 
the Field, and, later, back in Head- 
quarters in another program area. An 
employee with field experience may 
be assigned to a regional office and 
later to a program area in Headquar- 
ters. In each case, rotational assign- 
ments are augmented by formal train- 
ing courses, college courses, and 
planned readings. 


Placements 

To be considered for the EID Pro- 
gram, an employee must be willing to 
accept assignments during the 1-year 
period before placement into a target 
position. Each participant recognizes 
that his/her value to HUD and oppor- 
tunities for advancement while in the 
program and afterwards will be en- 
hanced by organizational and geo- 
graphic mobility. Several participants 
have been appointed to target posi- 
tions and have relocated geograph- 
ically as well as change program 
areas. 


Risks and Costs 

In discussing a program of this 
nature, it is necessary to point out 
some of the costs and risks involved. 
The costs are mostly in the area of 
management time necessary to ap- 
praise, screen and select the individ- 
uals at the primary and Department- 
level evaluation processes. Additional 
dollar costs are also involved in bring- 


ing candidates in for interviews or 
other screening procedures. The risks 
involved relate to the fact that most 
employees are not going to be identi- 
fied for participation in the program, 
and unless apparent and actual objec- 
tivity has been used in the selection 
process there could be a _ negative 
effect on employee morale and moti- 
vation. However, the need for execu- 
tive development is such that the 
costs and risks are minimal when 
compared to selecting future man- 
agers who do not understand what is 
going on in the Department, do not 
know how to use administrative and 
program management tools, or have 
the skills required to function effec- 
tively in their positions. 


Future HUD Executives 

The success of the Executive Identifi- 
cation and Development Program will 
be an important breakthrough in 
overcoming past barriers to executive 
development. 

Executive management in HUD 
and the Federal Service is vital and 
demanding. The initiative taken by 
HUD is designed to create a man- 
agerial work force that is second to 
none, and now is the time for HUD 
to achieve the long term reforms that 
build and maintain an executive cadre 
capable of dealing with the policy 
and management complexities of the 
future. Top management in the 
Department feels the program is a 
significant step in making the invest- 
ments necessary to develop the finest 
career managers and executives at 
HUD who will carry out their re- 
sponsibilities with responsiveness, 
imagination and administrative astute- 
ness. For information about the EID 
Program II for FY 1978, write to the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Office of Personnel, 
Executive Resources Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410. O 
Anna Auletta, Personnel Management 
Specialist in the Executive Resources 
Division, conceptualized and admin- 
istered the EID Program; Marilyn 
Quaintance, a Personnel Psychologist 
in Headquarters, was responsible for 


developing and conducting the Assess- 
ment Center. 
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consumer challenge 


Tenant Participation 


Busloads of public housing residents, some traveling 
overnight from Detroit, came to Washington to attend the 
April 5th consumer forum on tenant participation. They 
were joined by local housing authority officials, legal 
service lawyers, and State housing department representa- 
tives. The rented auditorium was filled with about 900 
people. There were impassioned statements of renewed 
hope for the future as well as bitter recriminations over 
the past. Shouts of “Right, right’ filled the hall as one 
tenant after another stood up to speak with intensity of 
the problems that face public housing residents and to 
offer recommendations for finally resolving these prob- 
lems. “It’s been an 8-year struggle to win the right to 
have a voice in decisions,”’ said one participant. 

Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris, addressing the 
forum, was received with warmth and enthusiasm. ‘Her 
presence here today is a testimony to her commitment to 
addressing public housing needs,” said Geno Baroni, the 
newly-appointed Assistant Secretary for Neighborhood 
and Non-Governmental Organizations and Consumer 
Protection. 

Secretary Harris explained that the day’s forum rep- 
resented a process that will continue throughout the 
Department, of doing public business in public. “We call 
you in, not after the preliminary decisions have already 
been made, but before we even put a pencil to a piece of 
paper,”’ she said. 

Tenant participation until now has been on a piece- 
meal, program-by-program basis. For example, beginning 
last February, tenants have had to be involved in LHA 
modernization projects. Similarly, in 1972 the funding of 
tenant councils was permitted as a line item in a LHA 
operating budget . The goal today is to design a compre- 
hensive mechanism that will apply to the general manage- 
ment and operation of LHA’s nationwide. 

—How should a representative council be chosen? The 
forum consensus was that tenant organizations should be 
elected, not appointed. HUD’s regulation should broadly 
define what constitutes ‘‘democratically elected groups,” 
and should address potential problems such as splinter 
groups. However, it was again urged that the details be 
settled on a local level. 

—How can tenant participation disputes be resolved? 
The answer to this question lies in local dispute settle- 
ment boards, forum members asserted, composed jointly 
of representatives from HUD, from the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, and from a 
tenant group such as the National Tenant Organization. A 
system for appeal to a national board should also be 
established. 

Tenant participation is now understood as both a con- 
sumer right and a wise economic move. “‘In order to save 
public housing, you have to involve tenants at every 
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level,” said Harold Pinkney of New York City’s Resident 
Advisory Council. 

The forum focused on a number of issues that must 
be resolved in order to write an effective regulation: 

—Should the regulation be general or specific? 
Speakers were unanimous in calling for HUD to mandate 
a set of minimum standards, encompassing the tenant’s 
right to a wide range of activities. The regulation, they 
felt, must be flexible and must take into account nation- 
wide differences among LHA’s and among tenants. 

—How should funding for tenant councils be 
managed? Funding must be mandated and a floor, such as 
$6 per unit per year, should be set (but no ceiling), 
forum members said. They suggested that each tenant 


organization negotiate the needed funding level with its 
LHA. 


—What constitutes effective tenant participation? 
Forum speakers stated that a purely advisory role for 
tenants was no longer acceptable, in their judgment. The 
National Housing Law Project, of Berkeley, California, 
recommended that the regulation “vest in tenants the 
right to decide the nature and extent of their participa- 
tion,” on a local level. To accomplish this, it was 
suggested that each tenant council negotiate a participa- 
tion plan with its LHA which then becomes the basis for 
a signed contract between them. Many speakers urged 
that the minimum standards set by HUD’s eventual 
regulation provide the right to tenant activities such as 
participation in lease changes and tenant selection com- 
mittees. Tenant appointment to LHA Boards of Com- 
missioners was also described as an integral part of 
effective participation. 

In developing a comprehensive policy for tenant 
participation in the operation and management of low- 
income public housing, HUD is practicing what it 


preaches by asking tenants to play a major part in shaping 
that policy. 


A common theme running through almost every 
speaker’s statement was the need for forums such as this, 
to be held throughout the country on a regional level 
because meetings in Washington impose too great a fi- 
nancial hardship on participating consumers. Assistant 
Secretary Bareni described such a network of regional 
forums as one of his priority efforts. 

A committee drawn from members of the forum, 
HUD officials and LHA representatives is now at work 
developing a draft regulation. HUD Challenge readers who 
wish to obtain a copy of this draft for their comment and 
review should write to: Office of Neighborhood and Non- 
Governmental Organizations and Consumer Protection, 
Room 4100, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 20410. 

Alice Shabecoff 
Consumer Liaison Consultant 
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NEW 
HUD OFFICIALS 


Appointees to top staff positions in 
HUD bring a pool of proven ability 
and broad experience to the adminis- 
tration of Federal housing and com- 
munity development programs. 

Already confirmed by the Senate 
when HUD Challenge went to press 
were: Jay Janis, Under Secretary; 
Geno C. Baroni, Assistant Secretary 
for Neighborhood and Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations and Consumer 
Protection; Robert C. Embry, Assis- 
tant Secretary for Community Plan- 
ning and Development; Dr. Donna E. 
Shalala, Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research and Harry 
K. Schwartz, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation and_ Intergovernmental 
Relations. Arch Parsons was ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Secretary for 
Public Affairs, a position not requir- 
ing Senate confirmation. 


Jay Janis was Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for Management and Urban 
Affairs at the University of Massa- 
chusetts since 1976. 

A former HUD official, he was 
Executive Assistant to HUD’s first 
Secretary, Robert C. Weaver. He 
served in that position from October 
1966 to January 1969 and is respon- 
sible for helping to develop the 1968 
Housing Act and many of the na- 
tional housing goals HUD pursues. 

Mr. Janis, who is 44, began his 
Federal service in 1964 with the 
Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D.C. where he held several respon- 
sible positions, including that of Execu- 
tive Director of the National Citizens 
Committee, Community Relations 
Service. Before joining HUD, he was 
Director of the Office of Equal 
Opportunity and Special Assistant to 
the Under Secretary of Commerce. 

From 1956 to 1964, Mr. Janis was 
a businessman and co-owner of Janis 
Corporation and related companies in 
the private building industry in South 
Florida. After leaving HUD in 1969, 


he returned to his business, now 
called MGIC-Janis, until joining the 
University of Massachusetts in 1976. 


Geno C. Baroni, a Catholic priest, 
served as president of the National 
Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, a 
nonprofit organization he founded in 
1970. 

Father Baroni is a national leader 
in urban neighborhood affairs and is 
an advocate of ‘“‘new pluralism” 
which recognizes and fosters cultural 
diversity. In his work with neighbor- 
hood organizations he has encouraged 
ethnic and minority groups to work 
together to revitalize older industrial 
city neighborhoods. 

In 1960 Father Baroni came to 
Washington and became involved in 
inner city poverty and housing pro- 
grams. 

Later he was appointed Executive 
Director of the Office of Urban 
Affairs for the Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, a_ position he held from 
1965-1969. During this time he 
started several nonprofit housing 


Geno C. Baroni 
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groups including the Urban Rehabili- 
tation Corporation to rehabilitate 
housing with Federal funds. 

From 1968-1970 Baroni served as 
program director for the U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference Urban Task Force 
where he _ assisted in creating the 
Campaign for Human Development, a 
national self-help program. 

A native of the Pennsylvania coal 
mining community of Acosta, Father 
Baroni attended Mount St. Mary’s 
College in Emmitsburg, Md. and was 
ordained in 1956. He served in work- 
ing class neighborhood parishes in 
Altoona and Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
before coming to Washington. 

Father Baroni is the first Catholic 
priest to be named to a full-time, 
cabinet-level post. 


Robert C. Embry served since 
1968 as the Baltimore Commissioner 
of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment. Prior to 1968 he was a member 
of the Baltimore City Commission, a 
city councilman, and Executive Direc- 
tor of the City Housing Authority. 


Robert C. Embry 
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Dr. Donna E. Shalala is a research 
scholar and specialist in State and 
local government and finance. 

In her post, Dr. Shalala is responsi- 
ble to the Secretary for the develop- 
ment of policies that carry out the 
Department’s Congressional mandate. 
Her responsibilities include the form- 
ulation and implementation of re- 
search and demonstration projects 
that test the economic feasibility and 
functional practicality of urban devel- 
opment and housing programs. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. 
Shalala came to HUD from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where 
she was Associate Professor and 
Chairwoman, Program in Politics and 
Education. 

She has been consultant to numer- 
ous research and study groups, in- 
cluding the Connecticut Commission 
to Study School Finance and Equal 
Educational Opportunity, National 
Project on Ethnic America, American 
Jewish Committee, New York State 
Commission on the Quality, Cost and 
Financing of Elementary and Second- 


Donna E. Shalala 


Photo by Michael Ginsburg 


ary Education and Ohio Commission 
on Local Government Services. 


Harry K. Schwartz serves in the 
expanded post of Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation and Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The responsibilities of the office 
were enlarged by Secretary Harris, 
who said she wanted to establish a 
closer working relationship with the 
States and local governing bodies. 

Mr. Schwartz, a lawyer and native 
of Philadelphia, has divided his career 
between private practice and legisla- 
tive work in government. He was a 
partner in the Philadelphia law firm 
of Dechert Price and Roades prior to 
his appointment. 

In Washington, he was chief coun- 
sel of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower and Poverty 
in 1968 and before that administra- 
trative and legislative assistant to Sena- 
tor Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania. 

Prior to his staff service with the 
Senate, he was an attorney for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


Harry K. Schwartz 





and an Assistant U.S. Attorney for 
the District of Columbia. He had also 
been law clerk to Judge George T. 
Washington of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. 


Lawrence B. Simons, a New York 
builder, serves as Assistant Secretary 
for Housing/Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner. 

In his dual role, Mr. Simons directs a 
wide range of mortgage insurance and 
assisted housing programs designed to 
help produce and manage housing 
meeting the needs of lower- and 
middle-income Americans. 

He administers conventional FHA 
mortgage insurance, college housing, 
housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped, nonprofit sponsor planning 
and development loans, and Title | 
home improvement and mobile home 
loans. The assisted housing programs 
under his administration include Sec- 
tion 8 rental assistance for lower- 
income families in both new and ex- 
isting housing, and conventional 


Lawrence B. Simons 
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public housing. 

An experienced builder and land 
developer, Mr. Simons has been an 
active leader for more than a decade 
in the homebuilding industry at local, 
State and national levels. 

During his career, Mr. Simons has 
held high-level positions with the 
Staten Island Home Builders Associa- 
tion, the Builders Council of New 
York and the New York State Build- 
ers Association. He has headed a 
number of committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
(NAHB), and was a member of 
NAHB’‘s Executive Committee from 
1968-76. 


Arch Parsons, a native of New 
York, serves as Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs. A former 
newsman and government informa- 
tion officer, Mr. Parsons was, most re- 
cently, Director of Information for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 

In public affairs, Mr. Parsons was 
vice president for communications of 


Arch Parsons 


the National Urban Coalition in 
1972-1973 and was, from 1967-1969, 
assistant director, then acting direc- 
tor, of public information for the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. He also has served as asso- 
ciate director of the Washington 
Journalism Center, where he super- 
vised the center’s minority fellowship 
program. 

As a reporter, Mr. Parsons worked 
from 1948 to 1959 for the New 
York Herald Tribune, where he was 
United Nations bureau chief and later 
Middle East correspondent. He has 
also been on the staffs of the Wash- 
ington Post and the Los Angeles 
Times. 

He worked as a public affairs con- 
sultant during 1974-1975, and in 
1973 founded the Public Interest 
Alert, a newsletter focusing on 
public interest groups and their im- 
pact on corporate and government 
policy. He was also a consultant for 
the VISTA program in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. oO 
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lines & numbers 333 


Trends in HUD/FHA New Single-Family Home Sales 





The typical new single-family home purchased with mortgage insurance under HUD/FHA’s Section 203 program sold 
for $34,608 in 1976, a 7 percent increase over 1975 and a 50 percent increase since 1970. The average home buyer 
assumed a debt of $32,013, about 7 percent higher than in 1975 and 50 percent more than 1970. Closing costs have 
increased about 40 percent since 1970, while land costs have risen by over 100 percent since 1965. 

Although the floor area of the average home has changed relatively little in recent years, the lot size has decreased 
by 10 percent since 1970 and by one-fourth since 1965, a further reflection of inflated land costs. The movement 
toward trimming down to the basic house is evidenced by the decreasing percentage of homes with basements and 
m multiple bathrooms—the increased concentration on one-story dwellings with a smaller number of rooms. Air 
# conditioning is the one amenity which continues to gain in importance. 

The median annual family income of Section 203 home purchasers was $18,821 in 1976, while the most recent 
@ average for all U.S. families was $13,719 in 1975. The prospective monthly housing expense for owner occupants of 
= $388.51 represents a 10 percent increase over 1975 and a 58 percent increase since 1970. Another indication of the 
pinch of housing costs is that home purchasers are expending an amount equal to 30 percent of their effective incomes 
after taxes on housing compared to the traditional 25 percent experienced back in 1965. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Management Information 
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New One-Family Home Transactions, 1965-1976 


Characteristics 1976 1975 





Financial 
Sales Price $34,608 
Mortgage Amount 32,013 
Closing Costs 706 
Land Cost 6,954 
Construction Costs 
(sq. ft.) 21.56 


Physical 
Floor Area (sq. ft.) 1,338 
Lot Size (sq. ft.) 7,984 
No. of Rooms 5.5 
With One Story 86.3 
With Basement (%) 28.8 
With Garage (%) 60.9 
With More Than One Bath (%) 30.4 
With Central Air Conditioning (%) 53.6 


Family Income and Expenditure 
Median Annual Income $18,821 
Effective Monthly Income 1,325 
Prospective Monthly Housing 
Expense 388.51 
Ratio Of Housing Expense To 
Effective Income After Tax 30.2 
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Public Documents Department 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Official Business 
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hudChallenge 


IF YOU ARE...A public official, builder, 
developer, lender, architect, planner, or otherwise 
concerned about housing and the cities, you 
should subscribe NOW to HUD Challenge 
magazine—the official publication of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
Pass a subscription form along to an associate 

if you have already subscribed for 1976. 

This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program information, projects, 
policies, new directions; achievements by 
government, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
and articles from urban experts. 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 


HUD-312-65-ASI 
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FOR USE OF SUPT. DOCS. 
Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $_______ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please enter my 


subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year domestic; 
$19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Please charge this order to my Deposit Account Number 


Name 


Street Address 


City & State 
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